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lost liberty. And that the Irishman is that way as
obstinate as any nation, with whom no other pusmon can
prevail but fear (besides their history, which plainly
points it out), their manner of life, wherein they choose
rather all filthinoss than any law, and their own con-
sciences, who best know their own naturow, give sufficient
proof of. For under the sun there is not a nation that
live more tyrannously than they do one over the* other.1'

This defence seems to have satisfied Elizabeth and
exculpated*the Lord Deputy, without impairing its
writer's credit at Court It is the first of a series of semi-
official documents, in wliich, more perhaps than in any
other species,-of composition, Kidney showed his power
as a master of language, Waterhouw wrote to Hir
Henry that it was the most excellent discourse ho had
ever read, adding, "Lot no man compare with Hir Philip's
pen," During the dispute, and before the queen had
expressed her satisfaction with the Lord Deputy's do-
fence, Ormond addressed some remarks to Philip in tho
presence of the Court, Tho young man iwwlo no reply,
marking liis hostility by silence. It was expected that
a duel would follow upon this affront to tho great Irish
earl. But Ormond, judging it expedient to treat
Sidney as a virtuous gentleman who was bound to de-
fend his father's cause, conceded him tho indulgence of
a superior.

The storm which threatened Hir Henry Sidney blow-
over, in great measure owing to his son's skilful advo-
cacy. Still Elizabeth retained her grudge against the
Viceroy. He had not yet contrived to flatten1 that most
sensitive member of the royal person- her poekot.
Consequently, the year 1578 scarcely opened before nowout tho remembrance of their
